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ABSTRACT 

With the national focus on school improvement, 
universities are being asked to reevaluate graduate educational 
administration programs. In 1988, the University of Houston's 
Department of Educational Leadership and Cultural Studies (ELCS) 
implemented a pilot program to experiment with a number of reform 
rnpp^?^'"* Principals' Reflective, Experiential Preparation 

tPREP) program was a highly personalized, self-paced curriculum 
driven by diagnostic assessment data that identified individual 
values, beliefs, preferences, abilities, behaviors, and styles. This 
report examines the relationship between theory and real-life 
conditions in the PREP program. Document analysis and interviews with 

people examined key program elements: philosophy and goals 
nomination and selection, diagnostic assessment, individualized 
education plans, nontraditional course offerings, supplemental 
seminars, internships, mentorship, reflective practice, and cohort 
groups. Several changes were identified to facilitate reform in 
administrator education programs. Reform will require major policy 
changes, advance planning, cohort group utilization, innovation and 
tradition integration, a "school-within-a-school" approach, 
personalization, evaluation, cost-benefit analyses, power and 
authority realignment, collaboration, leadership and personal 
f^! pppp' ^'^"^'^ learning theory, and mentor programs. An outline of 
the PREP program is provided in an appendix. (Contains 23 
references.) (JPT) 
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Through the Lens of Human Resource Development: A Fresh Look at 
Frofessional Preparation Programs 

Introduction 

Long ago among the porticoes of the Lyceum, according to legend, one of 
Aristotle's- students asked him a simple question: "Of all the things you have 
learned, what was the most difficuh for you to understand?" Hesitating only a 
moment, the mentor answered, "Myself." A rather startling reply from the 
philosopher/scholar who taught and wrote about eveo- branch of knowledge 
existing in his time - a man esteemed throughout the ages as one of the most 
learned men the world has ever known. If a man of Aristotle's insight, logic and 
mtelligence found self-knowledge the most challenging of all inteUectual pursuits 
what might we infer about the rest of us mortals? Further, for our pun,oses here 
What might we reasonably speculate about the influence, if any, of self-knowledge 
!n acquiring broader bases of understanding human interaction? Might today's " 
educators profit from exploring whether or not self-understanding beara 
hnplications for other learnings - and if so. what kinds, and to what extent? 

The University of Houston was addressing these questions in 1988, when the 
Departmem of Educational I.ade,.hip and Cultural Studies (ELCS) implemented 
a research-based pilot program partially supported by the Danforth Foundation 
Wtth the national focus on school improvement, leaders of cunem educational 
refom, ate calling upon universities to teevaluate graduate programs that certify 
school administrators. Universities are rethinking traditional approaches- 
however, effecting change in such a long-established institution ,.qui,.s Complex 
arduous effort as well as unqualified commitment ftom evety key player in the ' 
P«.cess. TT,e ELCS faculty made a bold contribution to univet^ity ..newa. efforts 
by stepping outside the boundaries of tradition to experiment with a number of 
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strategies that critics have proposed as viable solutions for perceived problems in 
preparation programs. 

Purpose of the Study 

This paper presents results of a recent study of the University of Houston's 
pilot, the Principals' Reflective, Experiential Preparation (PREP) Program. The 
investigation analyzed specific features of this program through the eyes of actual 
participants, both learners and learning facilitators, thereby creating a vicarious 
opportunity for policy makers to observe the full dynamics of certain strategies 
endorsed by proponents of field-based administrator training. Progmm facilitators 
sought to create a highly personalized, self-paced curriculum driven by diagnostic 
assessment data that identified individual values, beliefs, preferences, abilities, 
behaviors, and styles. It embodied, to say the least, a dramatic departure from' 
"business as usual" - one that tested the mettle of students and faculty alikg. 

Drawing from a review of currem educational reforni literature, the study 
focuses on the inteiplay between ideas and real life conditions, between espoused 
theory and enacted theory, as the PREP Program unfolded at the University of 
Houston. Findings yield thought-provoking infomiation about how "purely" the 
underlying ideas translated into practice, how closely the reality resembled the 
vision, and how diversely program participants i^sponded to the change process. 
Analysis of those findings does not offer a panacea, nor does it fumish a "recipe" 
to correct the deficiencies of cuirem practices. Rather, it aims at helping others 
gain insight from the experience without paying the usual price. Taken in that 
vein, perhaps it could serve as a guide to circumvem a common pitfall of new 
enterprise, i.e., "re~inveming the wheel." To fmme this presentation, I will 
emphasize elements of the program that centered on individual studem learning 
needs and programmatic efforts to promote self-awareness and personal growth 
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Research Questions 
The following questions guided the design and execution of the study: 

1 . How was the idea of Danforth Program for Preparation of School 
Principals (DPPSP) generated? What influences brought to bear on the 
Foundation's selection of this particular approach? 

2. How did the University of Houston translate the Danforth Foundation's 
vision into a vision for its Departmem of Educational Leadership and Cultural 
Studies (ELCS)? 

3. What expectations did the UH faculty (especially facilitators) hold? Why 
did they want to participate in this project? What personal needs, if any, did the 
project "fit?" 

4. How did the program "fit" the ELCS Department in terms of its 
resources? its organizational stnicture? its mission and philosophy? 

5. How did the program "fit" participating school districts in tenns of their 
resources? organizational strticture? mission and philosophy? 

6. What happened to the "vision" when the program reached 
implememation phase, involving school districts and the first group of Scholars? 

Data Sources. 

Data were collected through the use of a semistructuted interview 
(McCracken, 1988) and document analysis (Bernard, 1988). Interview schedules 
were constructed to encoumpass all participant perspectives: the Danforth 
Foundation, University of Houston progmm facilitato,-s, .steering committee 
university mento,. (ELCS faculty), and field memo,.. Twenty-nine infonnants 
were mterviewed, including the fom,er Danforth Foundation Program Director ten 
ELCS faculty members, 14 students, and four district administrato... Interview 
quesfons were designed to elicit their perceptions of the following key p«>gram 
elements: I) philosophy and goals; 2) nomination and selection; 3) diagnostic 
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assessment; 4) individualized educational plans; 5) non-traditional course 
offerings; 6) supplemental seminars; 7) intemship; 8) mentorship; 9) reflective 
practice; and 10) the cohort group. Curriculum plans and program events were 
traced through primary documents, which included the following: meeting 
minutes; written program plans; correspondence with school districts, students, 
faculty, and mentors; seminar agendas; Danforth resource materials; and various 
curriculum projects produced by students during implementation. 

Method 

The investigation was a hybrid study that delivered both a historical- 
chronological record of events and a qualitative-ethnographic analysis that helped 
to explain why events occurred as they did (Carspecken «fe Apple, 1992). For 
historical data, interviewees were selected by a combination of methods. All 
Danforth Scholars were interviewed, except one who declined the invitation. 
Professors, mentors, and steering committee members were selected by puiposive 
sampling, with infomiants emerging as infomiation accumulated (to the point of 
redundancy). Triangulation of data from program documents (meeting minutes, 
program descriptions, seminar agendas, lEP's, correspondence, etc.) and from ' 
semistnictured interviews was used to reconstrtict the progmm's implementation at 
the University of Houston. Interview content centered on participants' personal 
experiences, especially in terms of how progmm goals and imiovations fit, or failed 
to fit, personal and organizational structures. The technique for interviews 
consisted primarily of open-ended questions (McCracken, 1988), Infonnation from 
interviews was validated against primary documents from the program. 

Data Analysis 

Data were analyzed through domain and thematic procedures (Spradley, 
1979). Resuhs of the analysis were then studied in light of three issues: 1) 
characteristics of organizational stnictures through which a program must be 
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implemented; 2) how those structures relate to human motivational factors, and 3) 
more general cultural meanings within education and beyond. Though a number of 
theoretical underpinnings provided direction, the study does not rest on a single a 
priori theory. Data were collected and analyzed qualitatively to identify patterns 
from which theory may emerge. Because of the emergem design, findings could 
not be predicted until the investigation was well underway (Lincoln and Cuba, 
Pp.39-43). Finally, the analysis of the University of Houston program has been 
used to generate hypotheses about programs of this type in general. 

Scope and Limitations 
The present study documents only the University of Houston PREP 
Program, one of sixteen pilots sponsored by the Danforth Foundation. While this 
program resembled those initiated by other institutions in the national consortium, 
the researcher did not attempt to generalize beyond its implementation. The smdy 
does not intend to generalize; its purpose is to reconstruct events as a case study of 
circumstances surrounding one university's attempt to alter deliveiy of a program 
steeped in tmdition. In the process, however, the investigator searched the findings 
to produce general hypotheses that other studies might pursue with further inquiry, 
especially with regard to personalization of instruction. 

Significance of the Study 
Leaders in the field of educational administration are making a clear and 
specific call for reforming preparation programs to produce visionary school 
principals. Despite general agreemem about the "ingredients" of visionary 
leadership, little has been done to integrate them into the university curriculum for 
principal certification. Hie Danforth Foundation initiated a movement in that 
direction by establishing the DPPSP. Tl.e rationale is strong and simple; the need 
for change is overwhehningly clear. However, viable methods of effecting this 
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magnitude of change remain neither simple nor clear because so few institutions 
have actually implemented complete programs dedicated to the concept. 

Those few, then, have an opportunity (if not an obligation) to prepare the 
way for others, or perhaps to forewam others, by recording what happened when 
they attempted to transform the vision into reality. Some of the best minds in the 
profession have contributed to this vision of educational administration, the 
changes they want to see, and a host of specific ideas about how to achieve them. 
What happens, however, when those ideas are activated in the real world? 

Implications 

The tide of educational reform gains momentum almost daily, and 
professional leaders have suggested a plethora of remedies in response to 
admonitions. Many of them seem logical, even obvious, ways to improve current 
practices; however, their feasibility can be tested only by putting them into action. 
The DPPSP promoted innovative strategies that appeared to address the most 
common issues related to the principalship. Th. Foundation provided a support 
system for experimentation, an arena for testing remedies suggested by leaders in 
the field. It seems incumbent upon participating universities to document issues 
and events-especially unanticipated ones-that emerged as they transfomied 
abstract ideas into concrete actions. 

THough the University of Houslon has been financially unable to retain the 
program in its original fonn, the ELCS faculty, in its continuous effort to improve 
the Administration and Supervision Program, has already adapted certain PREP 
program components into graduate studiesfor all students. Thus the pilot assumes 
a new dimension: if no. a model to be institutionalized in its entirety, at least a 
documented experience in implementing strategies highly recommended but 
heretofore largely untested. 
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National Background 

The report of the National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration, Leaders for America's Schools (Griffiths & Forsythe, 1988), 
typifies the outcry for blanket reform of public schools. Among the most frequent 
targets of criticism is the quality of leadership (more accurately, lack of it) of the 
campus principal. The entire educational community has been called upon to 
improve the character of leadership in public schools-to change everything from 
the definition of the principalship to the recruitment and training of candidates. 
Departments of educational administration have received scathing indictments for 
embracing mediocre standards and delivering programs that are lenient, incoherem, 
and ill-suited to prepare candidates for effective leadership (Murphy, 1990). 

Paving the way for such criticism. Effective Schools Research introduced a 
profile of the effective principal as an instmctional leader whose vision of 
excellence penneates eveiy dimension of a school's character (Brookover et al, 
1979; Edmonds and Fredrickson, 1978; Clark, Lotto, and McCarthy, 1980; 
Rutherford, 1985; Rutter et al, 1979). The movement has gained so much ' 
momentum that universities are receiving considerable pressure to redesign 
certification programs to produce graduates ready to practice "visionary 
leadership." 

The Danforth Foundation Initiative 
hi 1986, the Danforth Foundation issued a position paper and accompanying 
invitation to universities interested in examining alternatives that might address 
these new leadership issues. Specifically, they created the DPPSP as a source of 
seed money for universities wishing to explore innovative certification programs 
The Foundation offered grants supporting firm commitments to design "...the 
experiences and programs necessary for the candidates to achieve an advanced 
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degree and certification for the principalship through non-traditional means" 
(Danforth Foundation, 1986, p.5). 

In fonnulating a program philosophy, the Foundation's Program Director 
explored common practices most often cited as iUogica? ways to produce 
outstanding practitioners. The program sought to modify or eliminate at least four 
such targets of criticism: self-selection of principal candidates: their isolation in 
the university setting during graduate studies; sole reliance on university professors 
for determining and delivering curriculum; and exclusive use of lecture/textbook 
methods, as opposed to field-based experience. To this end, the Foundation 
stipulated that participating universities embrace certain program objectives, which 
the position paper articulated as follows: 

• To idemify and encourage able persons to become candidates for the 
principalship early in their educational careers 

• To provide an opportunity for university persomiel and practicing school 
administrators to work together in the preparation of highly competem 
school principals 

• To develop learning experiences for principal candidates utilizing 
schools, the university, and community organizations as the leaming 
environment 

• To identify and organize leaming experiences that require collabomtive 
teaching efforts of university faculty, school district personnel, and 
community members 

• To prepare principals with emphasis on cxperienlial leaming which 
allows them to demonstrate masteo- of skills and knowledge traditionally 
expected for the position of principal and to demonstrate competency in 
schools and the community beyond those commonly expressed in schools 
of today(Danfoith, 1986, p. 3), 
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University of Houston Pilot Program 

The following year, the University of Houston received a grant to participate 
in the DPPSP, which had by then evolved into a national consortium of universities 
attempting some rather drastic changes in principal certification curriculum. Each 
member university developed a curriculum unique to its particular needs; therefore, 
while a few key elements emerged in most of the programs, these pilot efforts 
varied considerably in both content and delivery. 

Philosophy ^ n^ Gn^U 

At the national level, the Danforth Foundation articulated clear and specific 
long-range goals in designing the DPPSP. These goals embraced a philosophy 
centered on developing visionary school leaders through active, ongoing 
collaboration between universities and local districts. The character of the 
Danforth mission attracted interest from professors of educational administration 
who shared not only the vision of a new breed of creative administrators but also 
the eagemess to explore altematives for selecting and training candidates. Despite 
a genuine commitment to the vision, however, participating universities were 
expected to meet certain Foundation requirements that may or may not have been 
feasible, or at least realistic, especially in temis of the time frame stipulated for 
implementation. 

The University of Houston's program teflected a two-pronged notion of 
leadership development: educating students about the natu,^ of leadership and 
helping them to t^ach a deeper self-understanding, which many consider the sine 
qua non of an effective leader. TTiese two goals shaped the philosophical base for 
des.gn.ng a program to enhance students' capacities for visionary leadership The 
tem, vision in this context, simply ,tated, means a clear, compelling pictu.^ of the 
.deal organization and how it should function. The PREP curriculum grew from a 
philosophy that excellent school leaders must command not only a thorough 
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understanding of the leader's role, but also a strong personal sense of how best to 
accomplish a vision of excellence. 

There seemed to be little question that the ELCS Department mission and 
philosophy supported concepts promoted by the national program; however, the 
time frame for participating universities to design and implement the program 
allowed little opportunity to develop a sense of ownership at the local level, for 
either university faculty or district superintendents. For example, some professors 
who could have been key players indicated that they had no awareness of the 
program until they were asked to take part in the first planning session. In 
addition, the level of commitmem among faculty varied a great deal, ranging from 
genuine dedication to little or no interest in the concept. 

In spite of these constraims, many of which were beyond the university's 
control, the program generated frequem dialogues about philosophical issues in 
school administration. Many participants noted the value of exchanging ideas 
within the framework of uncharted temtory and learning from each other in the 
process. Without exception, infomiams from all groups endorsed the underlying 
philosophy and program goals. Even studems who withdrew from the program 
before completion continued to support the concept. 

Program Cnmpnn^ntc; 
The concept of integrating personal force with appropriate knowledge and 
skills guided decisions for developing a plan that .^vamped nearly evety featu,^ of 
current practice. TTte following sun^ary provides the ,«sea,.h-based rationale and 
a bnef description of these depariures from tradition, along with the outcomes 
revealed in this study. 

Selection Prn (;>f>gc 

Studies of recruimient and selection of potential leaders reveal procedures 
.hat are usually infonnal and haphazard. Candidates are most often self-selected. 
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and leadership recruitment programs are extremely rare. A number of reform 
advocates recommend that universities establish local district programs to identify 
potential leaders and provide incentives for them to enter challenging programs 
(Griffiths, 1988; NCEEA, 1987; Goodlad, 1984), 

Objectives. PREP Program facilitators addressed the issues above by 
developing written standards and procedures that framed a quality-driven process. 
District superintendents received a., overview of the program, accompanied by an 
annotated list of specific selection criteria (see Appendix) to guide the nomination 
of students by district administrators. After nominations were approved by the 
Steering Committee, Danforth Scholars were to undergo an extensive battery of 
assessments to ascertain leaming and personality styles as well as entry-level 
administrative skills. 

Outcomes. The selection process evolved somewhat differently thaQ 
facilitators had envisioned. When district administrators resisted the notion of 
limiting studem eligibility strictly to classroom teachers with no administrative 
experience, the steering committee created additional options to include novice 
administrators. One Scholar had even completed mid-management certification 
before placemem in the program Entry levels of the other students ranged from no 
graduate studies in administration to substantial progress in the certification 
requirements. This wide variance complicated the design of common curricular 
experiences for the entire cohort, especially since many of the facilitators' early 
proposals targeted candidates with no administrative experience or graduate course 



work. 



In addition, only two of the districts were willing to relinquish traditional 
selection prerogatives and yield to open application with specific criteria, even 
though all the districts participated in establishing the criteria. As a tesult, the issue 
of self-selection, cited as a key deficiency in the professional literature, was 
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addressed by only half of , he disTic. nominations. However, one of the facilitators 
mdtcated considerable sutprise that in spite of some districts' insistence on 
maintaining the status quo, he could no, have expected a higher caliber of Scholars 
(by his standards) than those who entered the program. This observation may raise 
an .mpotam question about the "evils" of self-selection so often mentioned by 
advocates of reform. 

The nomination and selection process varied substantially among 
participating districts. Some districts made no distinction between nomination and 
selectton; they simply selected students, b some cases, candidates who we.^ 
already being considered for a specific position were selected so they could receive 
extra traming. Nominees from other districts often had no idea why they were 
selected. One Scholar even .ecalled that his principal simply appea,.d at his door 
and mote or less infonned him that he was going to participate. Only two districts 
requi^d candidates to apply for nomination. One of these carried out an eLbontte 
process, with as many as a hundred nominations; however, they added some rather 
smngent criteria and procedu^s (an additional position paper and an interview) to 
he ones established for the prog-am. Diversity of procedu^s antong participating 
districts prevented any meaningful evaluation of the process. 

Diagnostic assessments began as soon as the first group of students was 
selected. H-is process included the following assessments: DtheNASSP 
Assessment Center. 2) the Kolb Leaming Styles Inventoiy. 3) the Myers-Briggs 
Type Invento.,. 4) the Work Values Invento^, and 5) the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Lrventory. and 6) the Hall-Tomra Values Inventoiy. 
Diasno.qir -prf-scrintivf r, .rrif||i, ,n^ 

Data from the entry assessments we«. to be used in preparing an Individual 
Clonal PlanforeachDanforthScholar.Stud^^^^^ 
both field mentors and unive.ity mento. in setting goals and objectives to meet 
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identified needs. The process focused on self-awareness as well as development of 
individual potential. 

Objectives. The action plan adopted by the Board of Directors called for a 
differentiated cumculum articulated in the Program Overview as follows: 

[The] pilot program marks a dramatic departure from the current certification 
program, which requires a given number of semester credit hours of 
traditional, predominantly lecture-oriented course work. Students 
participating in this program wiU.receive University credit and Mid- 
management certification; however, the curriculum will consist substantially 
of reflective, field-based administrative experience as specified in an 
Individual Educational Plan (lEP) designed for each student. Additional 
curriculum will be addressed as much as possible through other types of 
experiential leaming, e.g., laboratories, simulations, etc. Each lEP will 
contain specific competencies identified through extensive 
diagnostic/prescriptive assessment by the University. Leaming experiences 
will be self-paced, allowing students to complete requirements at any time 
within the two-year period (p.2). 

Outcomes. Plans for curriculum development unfolded logically with 
sustained emphasis on individualization through the lEP, a concept that was 
strongly supported by both students and faculty. As implementation proceeded 
however, several key issues emerged for which neither party could find quick or 
easy solutions. 

Probably the most difHcul. hurdle for individualiza.ion was .he issue of 
accommodating personal goals and objectives within the pat^meters of traditional 
course credit. Had time allowed for proper development of the content modules 
proposed and endorsed by the faculty, that issue might have taken on a differem 
complexion (though it probably would not have been entit^ly .^solved). However 
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under the circumstances of simultaneous planning and implementation, logistics 
presented a very real dilemma. Professors had to continue meeting their 
obligations to the university system for awarding credit, while students faced the 
difficulty of continually proposing projects and activities that, by nature, did not fit 
within those parameters. Furthermore, there was neither time nor reward for 
faculty to individualize instruction. 

As a result, students consistently perceived the lEP as requiring additional 
rather than differentiated objectives. Toward the end of the eighteen-month 
program, most students had accepted the reality of the situation and had reverted 
largely, in some cases entirely, to the traditional mode of attending class each 
week, preparing for traditional tests, and developing products typifying 
conventional university requirements. 

At the same time, professors grappled with extending opportunities for the 
Danforth Scholars without compromising their obligation to deliver traditional 
course content. In a sense, the dilemma became more difficult for faculty, 
especially those who strongly supported the theoretical basis for developing lEP's 
for students of exceptional potential Faculty interviews revealed that professors 
made a diligent effort to satisfy commitments in both directions, but they simply 
did not have adequate tools for bridging the gap. 
Non-traditional TonrsP Oppr^i^^mi^ip^ 

The program allowed students a great deal of latitude in choosmg their own 
methods of meeting course objectives. Professors, in turn, were to collaborate in 
matching student-selected experiences with established course expectations; they 
were also to monitor and evaluate these experiences. Program facilitators 
continually stressed the importance of each student's sharing control of the 
curriculum. 
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Objectives. Planning focused primarily on two tasks: 1) precisely defining 
entry-level skills, abilities, and leaming needs; and 2) identifying areas of the 
required courses that needed modification to meet individual needs. Early in the 
program, facilitators conducted a brainstomiing session in which students 
identified and prioritized leaming needs they felt most pressing (based largely on 
results of the diagnostic assessmems). Special workshops and seminars were 
scheduled to address needs identified as highest priorities, and Scholars were 
expected to participate in all of these planned activities. Six major content areas 
were selected for group study: 1) Interpersonal Process Recall, 2) Facilitating 
Group Functions, 3) Supervision, 4) Curriculum, 5) Change - Imiovation, and 6) 
Politics. In addition, they could identify other leaming opportunities, including 
seminars and intern experiences, that could substitute for regular class activities . 

Outcomes. Personalizing instruction for the Danforth Scholars required 
professors to modify their usual delivery of course content rather drastically. Had 
they been able to make adjusmients for entii^ classes, the faculty might have found 
the task less difficult. However, many of these changes meant s'.^stituting 
experiences available only to students in the progmm. That ler orofessors to 
manage parallel leaming experiences, not only proceeding • ... their own plans for 
instruction but also facing two additional tasks. First they had to determine the 
appropriateness of proposed substitutions; personal commitment to the content of 
their respective courses made that understandably difficult for many faculty 
members. In addition, when they did approve substitutions, they then faced the 
task of monitoring parallel programs within the enrollment of one class. The 
number of additional responsibihties depended on the number of Danforth Scholars 
enrolled in the course. Therefore, they found themselves in the position of making 
concessions that they might consider questionable and then assuming responsibility 
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for meeting their usual instructional objectives as well as assessing approved 
activities, some of which were fairly lemote from their classrooms. 

At the same time, Danforth .Scholars wete also experiencing a dismption of 
established beliefs about their roles and responsibilities as gi^duate students, 
partially in tenns of their relationships with university professors. Student 
interview data reveal strong reservations about the whole notion of negotiating 
with faculty members, about requesting substitutions that professors might view as 
an "easy way out." In fact, only one studem expressed any degree of comfort with 
these negotiations. The others felt uneasy, even ptesumptuous, in proposing that 
faculty members accept their individual plans as substitutes for what was t^quited 
of other students. Tlterefore, what appealed to be a rather simple modification of 
regular procedures may actually have created a substantial inner conflict for both 
students and professors. 

Mentor Rfl ation';hip <:, 

Each Scholar was assigned three mentors for the duration of the program 
One was a field mentor selected by the district for outstanding leadership skills in 
the prmcpalship; the other two were university mentors on the ELCS faculty, one 
each from the Administration/Supervision (ADSU) and Cuhunil Studies (CUST) 
Program Areas. 

Objectives. The triad was designed to promote personalized programs that 
would reflect collabomtive integration of practice and theoty. Univet^ity mentors 
from the Cultural Studies Program At^a we« included to ensure a cultural 
dimension in the cuniculum. In addition to the primaty field memo.. (Type I) 
fachtators recmited district administrators to serve only in an instmctional 
.esource capacity (Type II), making topical presentations and tutoring Scholars in 
areas of specialization. All mentors wete invited to receive early training on 
effective strategies for guiding and supportmg proteges. 
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Outcomes. Students assessed their mentorship relationships ve.y differently 
depending on personalities and compatibility of wortcing styles. Tliose who 
experienced a "good fit" perceived enomous personal benefits from the 
arrangement. Others perceived the relationship more as a logistic requitemen, with 
httle personal impact. In some cases, field mentors were heavily involved in 
Plannmg, execution, and reflective assessment of experiential learning activities 
In others, mentors acted more as inspectors than as teachers. This may have 
resulted simply from personality variation, or it may have resulted from 
undiscemed presstjres being felt by the mentor. To form any conclusions about 
that would require further investigation. 

Field mentors who participated actively in the program expressed a genuine 
comm.m,ent to the concept, ....aricing that in retrospect, they themselves would 
have gained a great deal from access to such a teacher. n,e two mentors 
mterviewed for this study expressed great concern for the direction that leadership 
prepamtion had been taking, and they considered their role in the PREP program as 
both a mre opportunity to make a difference and a heavy responsibility for their 
proteges' growth and development. 

Participation of Type I, mentors appeared extremely isolated, in fact, almost 
.mpercepfble. A similar phenomenon occurted with the CUST co-mentor at the 
un,ve.i.y level. A small number of co-mentors assumed an active role in planning 

orstudents,but in most cases the role oftheco-mentorvirtually dissolved early in 
.he progn.m, ,n fact, some students were not even aware that they had been 
asstgned a co-mentor. Again, detennining reasons for this development would 
require further study. 

Cohort R^l^tmnchj>^ 

one of the overarching goals of the prog,.m was to establish a cohort of 
s.udents bonded by common goals, interests, and experiences. Facilitators hoped 
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to build both a comaraderie among Scholars during .heir gmduaee studies and a 
network of assistance and support that would continue to grow after they entered 
the field as practicing administrators 

Objectives. Program guidelines stipulated that Scholars meet as a group 
frequently throughout the program. The meetings were intended to provide not 
only a forum for exchanging ideas but a tangible support system as students broke 
new ground with their course work, lire meetings could also reinforce the value of 
collegiahty, an organizational element prized by effective school administrators 

Outcomes. Students who completed the program unanimously perceived the 
development of cohort relationships as a highlight of the program, perhaps even the 
greatest source of support throughout their experiences. As noted earlier the 
ongmal intent of identifying students with no experience did no, materialize 
because so many districts selected students for Track 11 (smdents who had already 
entered graduate studies for principal certification). 

TTiat compromise affected the early months of cohort affiliation, in that 
students could not be placed automatically into introductoty courses as a group a 
major advantage of effective cohorts. Nevertheless, the group gradually developed 
a genuine bond that in some cases still cominues. A number of students indicated 
t at the cohort g,x,up became a kind of refuge for examining issues that they were 
al confronting in some way. "n^is bond also extended to include the facilitators 
who remained in close touch with the cohort group outside of stntctured activities 
as well as within the frameworic of fort^al p.gram offerings. Many students feel 
confdem that program facilitators would still be ready to assist them not only in 
educafonal and professional matte., but in more personal areas as well. 
Emphasis on F.xpiTipn(i^i [ ^^^m^ 

Although pertinent theory provided the foundation for all phases of the 
curttculum, professors were asked to encourage Scholars to achieve as many 
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learning objectives as possible through field experience and to integrate that 
experience with appropriate theories from course work. More specifically, the 
curriculum emphasized experiences aimed at enhancing understanding rather than 
perpetuating the stams quo. 

Objectives. Mentors guided the majority of field experiences in actual 
campus practice. In addition, facilitators provided various seminars and projects to 
extend the experiemial component. Reflection on theory and practice was 
intended to produce questions that might spark new visions, encourage rebuilding, 
restructuring, redesign. It also served as the primary vehicle for integrating theory 
and practice. 

Outcomes. Students identified four structured learning experiences that they 
considered particularly valuable. The first was Interpersonal Process Recall, an 
intensive interactive experience that requires participants "to study their own 
inteipersonal behavior and develop skills of their own choosing" (Kagan, p. 229) 
Most students indicated that this seminar had influenced their growth more than 
any other process-centered experience in the program. The cohon also participated 
m three product-centered projects that tmly embodied on-the-job training. The first 
was a team evaluation of a local district high school based on Effective Schools 
Research. The team used an evaluation model developed for the Texas Education 
Agency (Notris, et al, 1987). Tkc second was a pt^sentation the cohort made at the 
national conference of DPPSP programs at the Univetsity of Oklahoma PREP 
students prepared the presentation in small groups, each assuming responsibility 
for one segmem of the contem. The third praject entitled "Quality ISD," consisted 
of a comprehensive proposal for funding and implementing educational prt,grams 
for an .deal, hypothetical school district. Danforth Scholars were responsible for 
preparing first drafts of proposals, which were eventually presented to the Texas 
School Finance Symposium, a state organization of representatives from school 
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d..mc.s and professional organizations ,ha, had ..cen.ly been established as a 
proble„,.solving fo^m for addressing issues of funding public schools in the state 
All of these projects occurred in the spring of 1989. 

Danforth Scholars agt^d that these three activities were probably the most 
meaningfi.1 and growth-producing of all their p„,gra™ experiences. Scholars felt 
that these experiences more nearly simulated certain leadership challenges facing 
*e pnncpa. than any other activities in which they participated. ,n the case of the 
Oklahoma conference, it was also the fi.t time most of the students had received 
an opportunity to share ideas with fellow Danforth Scholars f.m other universities 
and professionals fror. other parts of the country; and it was extremely 
enlightening for all of them. 

Application of aHii|f |^»mi.,p 

The PREP curriculum design was based partially on assumptions regarding 
the unique needs of adult leamei^ (Knowles, 1 980). 

Objec^es. THe entire lEP p„,cess addressed an adulfs need for leaning 
expenences that are self-directed. p.blem-centered, experiential, and role-related 
Gutdmg students to engage in problem finding, not just problem solving, became ' 
an importam element of this focus. 

Ou,co.e. Hndingsincludedmanystudentpereeptionsthatsupported 
^nces related to theoretical chantcteristics of adult leame... r^Z none of 
*e .nter.,ew <,„estions deliberately ta^eted the tenets of adult leantin theor^ 

« den s descnbed their own leartiing needs and preferences. It seems logical to 
.nfer, therefore, that the basic principles of adult leaning (included in the 
program s theoretical f.mework) had a definite impact on active student 
engagement in the differentiated learning experiences. 

Curriqiliim n^cjign 



The theoretical focus of the program, visionary leadership, directed at least 
as much attention to development of the person as to development of skills or 
acquisition of knowledge. Therefore, the curriculum design promoted holistic 
thinking, conceptual approaches to leadership issues, self-understanding, and self- 
renewal. The University of Houston program sought to link theory and experience 
to form a knowledge base; but the knowledge base was constantly questioned 
during reflection. Thus the program extended far beyond learning about practice. 
It became, in a sense, a critique of practice - an effort to develop students' skills as 
problem finders as well as problem solvers. 

The need to improve preparation programs draws support from every arena 
of the educational community. Reformers generally agree that improvements must 
address the expanding dimensions of the principal's role, particularly with the 
recent focus on site-based management. Professional literature abounds with 
descriptions of the type of vision that characterizes successful school leadership. 
Practitioners are seeking programs that offer more opportunities for experiential 
learning and less emphasis on theoretical knowledge. University faculties also 
extol the value of learning experiences grounded in the field, e.g., internships, 
simulations, greater interaction with practicing school administrators, provided that 
sound theory undergirds such practices and that it serves as the backdrop for 
reflection on the experiences. Even so, implementing such dramatic change in any 
long-held tradition often brings about unexpected reactions and behaviors. 
Altering graduate course requirements and logistics for principal certification 
proved no exception at the University of Houston. 

Program facilitators faced the difficulty of designing a program to promote 
leaders who will be agents for change in a situation heavily tied to state structures 
and mandates, for both universities and local districts. In addition, facilitators 
needed the aid and support of faculty colleagues entrenched in traditional 
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university approaches. Adapting to mom open-ended procedut^s and methods 
stimulated diverse responses not only from the university faculty, but also ftom 
school district administrators and from individual candidates for certification. 
TTiese four constraints, state mandates, organizational structure of the university 
organizational structure of the school districts, and personalities of participants ' 
represented key a,«as of inquity in the historical teconstmction of the participairts' 
experience. 

Summary of Findings 
Interview responses indicated that all informants in the study supported to 
some degree, the program philosophy and goals. Members of the steering 
committee expressed enthusiasm about the fact that a major research university 
such as the University of Houston had decided to embaric on this type of field- 
onented experiment. Candidates and field mentor, also viewed the program es a 
nrre opportunity for students to acquire principal certification through field-based 
experiential learning. Professors in the ELCS Departmem shared this enthusiasm' 
for the ideal but revealed some skepticism about the possibility of carrying out 
.he.r program roles at the same time that they fulfilled their regular responsibilities 
m the parallel program of traditional course work. 

Certain constraints encumbered program operation to various degrees 
according to participants' roles. However, many problems related in some way to 
.wo major issues: time and commitmem. The University of Houston accepted the 
gram ,n October of 19P7, agreeing to begin implementation the following spring 
Ther^fo.. facilitator, found themselves in the all-too-common pr^dicamem of 
s.m.rltaneous planning and implemerrtation. Faculty member. ..vealed various 
^els of commitment to the prog^, but nearly all p.fessor. apparently believed 
from the begmnrng that progmm demands exceeded depamnem ..sources 
especially in regard to the time required for proper coordination of efforts ' 
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Professors also struggled to incorporate self-paced learning (which was to be 
largely f.eld-based) into the framework of traditional semester cmdit hours. At the 
same time, three of the collaborating school districts failed to meet their initial 
commitment to provide released time for candidates to participate in key program 
activities, including field experiences and seminars. TTiese constraints created 
some dcgtee of anxiety or frustration for Danforth Scholars, apparently influencing 
two students to withdraw before program completion. 

Personal philosophies wielded an equally strong influence on the way the 
program "played out." Even professors who expmssed strong support of PREP 
program goals were apparently, and understandably, more committed to their own 
teaching philosophies and styles. In addition, with so little time to negotiate 
details, course work began with little communication about students' eaming 
course credit outside the parameters of traditional attendance requiremem^. 
Candidates also varied in their levels of commitment, motivation, and ability to 
direct their own learning experiences. 

Perhaps the most intriguing data centered on the way participants viewed 
.ssues and events during implementation as compared to the way they viewed them 
■n retrospect two years later. Expectations were often in conflict, especially in 
terms of what Danforth Scholars anticipated fn,m professors and vice-veisa 
Agam, time was short, and these perceptions were not articulated until the program 
was well undenvay. Equally striking differences in expectations emerged among 
peieeptions of the mentorship, both from mentors and fr.m p^t^g^s. TTie most 
consistent perceptions were expressed by Scholar, about the cohort group which 
.hey ail identified as a major support system during their Danr.rth Experience All 
participants left the experience with a fin. belief that the program was "not for 
everybody." However, there was equally firm agreement, especially among 
Danforth Scholars, that this type of opportunity should be available to students 
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who leam best in an open environment that accommodates more self-direction than 
afforded by traditional graduate programs. Despite the obstacles they faced, all 
students who completed the program now view it as a highlight of their careers, 
and in some cases, a genuinely life-changing experience. 

Recommendations 

The PREP Program joined many such experiments across the country to test 
new strategies for developing visionary leadership. Findings of the present 
investigation suggest several possibilities for building on this pilot effort to 
advance the improvement of university preparation programs, which hold prima^ 
responsibility for certifying school administrators. 

Policy 

To institutionalize any imiovation of this magnitude v/ill require major 
policy changes at every level of educational governance. The following 
suggestions represem minimal steps tha.^ should be considered by each agem in the 
change process. 

Legislature. Before any educational agency can realistically consider 
modifying cunent policies and procedures for licensing administmtors, state 
legislatures should take the initiative to support major tefotms with adequate 
fundmg Without appropriate financial commitment from state government, such 
efforts cannot fully succeed. 

State Education Agencies. Commissioners of Education should modify rules 
and regulations so that recommendations for certification are not credit-driven but 
competency-driven. In most states, this would require that current policies and 
procedures be completely re-stmctured. 

Coorditutting Boards. Even with strong support at the state level 
untversities face the problem of delivering differentiated programs within the 
framework of the conventional credit-hour system. Flexibility to deal with that 
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issue must emanate 'rom the Coordinating Board's approval of departures from the 
conventional system. 

Universities. University presidents make the final decisions in allocating 
funds received from the state. Therefore, these chief administrators must not only 
understand the program but also ensure adequate resources to meet the needs of 
students they want to place in the program. In addition, the university must 
commit to rewarding professors whose efforts center on field experiences, as well 
as those who are dedicated to scholarly research. 

Colleges of Education. The administration at the college level must make a 
similar commitment to follow through with allocation of resources within the 
college. Decision-makers must understand, value, and support the effort in every 
possible way. 

Departments of Educational Administration. Faculty members must 
recognize the value of field experience, and in so doing, must review their own 
curriculum requirements to reflect the changing needs of students of educational 
administration. 

Local School Districts. Superintendents must not only demonstrate a 
willingness to collaborate in the design and delivery but must also reward 
admirJstrative staff in various ways for creating field-based opportunities for 
administrator candidates, hi addition, they must provide adequate released time for 
studems to participate in field experiences; othenvise, the field component will not 
materialize. 

Advance Pl^inning 

Numerous issues arising in the University of Houston experience related 
either directly or indirectly to the pressures for quick implementation. This would 
imply that future innovative efforts might begin with a substantial block of time to 
plan. Perhaps even eighteen months would not be an unreasonable suggestion, for 
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more than one reason. Most obviously, it would provide adequate time to mfine a 
plan before implementing it. In addition, it would allow time for key participants, 
especially district administrators and university faculty, to develop a stronger sense 
of collaboration and commitment to the program. 

The Cohnrf 

Interview data clearly depicted the cohort group as a key source of learning 
and support for the Danforth Scholars. This is one of the few innovations of the 
program that could be institutionalized with minimal renovation of the traditiona- 
program. In fact, the ELCS Department has already initiated efforts in that 
direction for students entering graduate studies in Administration and Supervision 
There is growing national interest in the concept at the doctoral level, which might 
represent an even more important need to provide a stracture for mutual student 
support. 

Intepraiin). Innovation wi|h Tr^^ifinn 
It would certainly be possible to integrate other specific program 
components into a traditional framework of graduate courses. For instance 
interested faculty could design altenrative plans, e.g., contracts for lean>ing'. within 
any traditional course. The level of personalization and departu,^ from the usual 
requirements could then be directed entirely by the professor's own values 
regarding course content. Such a mixture of approaches would address a number 
of msinrctional issues that inevitably emerge in the effort to operate an 
individualized program concun-ently with traditional coutses TTre decision to offer 
these types of alten,atives might require considerable courage on the part of 
.ndtvidual faculty members, depending on the level of autonomy perceived within 
a department. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of this eclectic approach would be that it does 
not deny students an opportunity to benefit from the wealth of experience and 
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wisdom professors have to offer. Several Danforth Scholars remarked that one 
motive for attending regular classes was that they did not wish to miss that 
opportunity. The effort to accommodate adult learners' needs for self-direction 
should not preclude valuable contributions to the learning process that professors 
can make by virtue of their own expertise. 

A "School-within-a-Schr.r>l" ^ypr^^^h 
In executing the adopted curriculum plan for Danforth Scholars, professors 
expressed notable difficulty in attempting to accommodate the lEP's at the same 
time that they met responsibilities for their regular course load. Responses from 
both faculty and students indicate that this type of program may suit only an 
unknown percentage of people. Therefore, implementation of the total concept 
might best be accomplished in a situation where all participants, even faculty, may 
choose between this approach and the more traditional process. One way to 
achieve this would be to create a "school-within-a-school," relegating the^ 
personalized program to students and professors who have a genuine interest in 
such an arrangement. The obvious difficulty, of course, is that of differentiated 
staffing to direct separate but parallel programs. 

Personali/q finn 

The PREP Program may have borne more resemblance to an exercise in 
Human Resource Development than to matriculation through conventional 
graduate studies. In a fundamental sense, leadership itself might be viewed as the 
practice of self- assertion, a holistic way of tapping all the qualities of Self to 
achteve goals in concert with others. Self-paced, self- di,^c,ed, emphasizing self- 
awareness, reflection, and renewal, this progtam offered innumerable opportunities 
for students to acquit, a deeper understanding of their own unique beliefs, abilities 
styles, behaviors, and areas for growth - all of which shape the impact of a leader ' 



More importantly, it challenged them to activate what they learned toward a new 
vision of school leadership. 

Results of this study suggest powerful implications for the focus on personal 
development - the most complex of all change - as a key to training effective 
administrators. The PREP Program represents certain universal dynamics of 
change, regardless of context. Change occurs only when individuals take a firm 
position that initiates action. Expecting prospective administrators to assume a 
position of organizational power without fully exploring the personal powers at 
their command may be presumptuous. Therefore, policy-makers might do well to 
consider institutionalizing proven strategies that promote thorough awareness of 
Self as a prerequisite to, or at least an integral part of, developing leadership skills. 

Evaluation 

Before any key elements are replicated, or even emulated, they should be 
carefully assessed and analyzed. Reports like Taking Stock... (Cordeiro et al, 
1992) and studies such as this one could provide invaluable data for analysis. 
However, it would seem impor<.ant to extend research by conducting a thorough 
investigation of each discrete component, e.g., selection, mentorship, curriculum, 
etc. Murphy (1990) points out that various agenci-.s have invested large sums of 
money in reform strategies based purely on beliefs and "hunches," with little 
visible concern for evaluating the effectiveness of such strategies after they are 
tested. Perhaps educators should heed this observation by taking a stand for more 
regular assessment and feedback for improvement efforts. The same holds true for 
evaluation during an improvement effort; formative evaluation could reduce the 
impact of issues that otherwise may not be communicated early enough to prevent 
serious difficulties. 
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Data collected for this investigation contain endless ideas for further 
research. A number of them lie simply in deeper analysis of these findings. The 
suggestions below enumerate a few other key possibilities inferred by the 
investigator. 

Cost-Benefif An^ly^^ic 
In his recommendations for improving educational administration programs, 
MuTDhy (1990) observes the need for more attemion to mal cost vs. direct cost, i e' 
dollar expenditures. He refers to real cost as including time, motivation, 
commitment, richness of curriculum, and other welfare gains and losses. These 
issues represent a large number of costs and benefits articulated by participants of 
the PREP Program, Data from this study alone could build a substamial case for 
providing additional monetary support for refomi efforts. However, adequate 
funding will not likely occur without a great deal of additional research. 

Power anH Aiifhnrity 
Today's educational community is experiencing iimdamental shifts in 
relationships among levels of school governance, changes in distinction of 
boundaries, etc. In the case of professional pt^paration programs, a key issue is the 
lack of control universities have over the content and delivety of administrator 
tratnmg. It seems imperative that leaders in all of thes,-. camps explore ways to 
shate authority and influence among p,x>fessionals, to consider mo,^ effective ways 
of delegattng authority and power to agencies dit^ctly responsible for delivety of 
various services. 

Collahnr^linp 

Most current reform advocates strongly question the appai^nt lack of 
collaboration between groups and agencies with a vested interest in the outcomes 
of educational programs at every level. True collabomtion is far more complex 
than mutual agreement on a plan; it requites a tangible investment by everyone 
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involved. Universities need to explore ways of rewarding faculty for such an 
investment, just as school districts need to reward administrators who contribute to 
the effort. 

Leadership and Personal Profiles 

The assessments used to diagnose learning needs of the Danforth Scholars 
yielded an extensive body of data about their individual beliefs, abilities, styles, 
and preferences. These data could, and should, be further analyzed to seek 
correlation between individual personality types and numerous aspects of 
leadership training. Such studies could be particularly valuable for exploring 
relationships between the data and the students' performance in the program, their 
perceptions of experiences during the program, their performance in current 
positions of leadership, and their career goals, just to name a few. 

Adult Leaming Theory 

Few studies cited in the professional literature have examined learning 
characteristics of students in educational administration programs, or any other 
educational specialization, to seek patterns of leaming preferences that may be 
unique to adult learners. The whole notion of leaming characteristics peculiar to 
adults should be studied carefully to provide empirical evidence of whether or not 
such traits do indeed even exist and, if they do, how preparation programs might 
best accommodate them. 

The Mentor/Prnte.ge Relationship 
Professional literature suggests many techniques for a mentor's . ffective 
guidance of a protege. However, one of the most intriguing notions was presented 
by an ELCS professor in the initial seminar for Field Mentors, i.e., planning the 
intern experience in distinct stages as a framework for incremental development of 
leadership skills. It would seem fmitful to conduct an experimental study that 
compares such a process with a traditional product-oriented internship experience. 
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Summation 

I opened this presentation with a legend from the distant past. At the risk of 
mixing metaphors, I wish to close with another anecdote - one that many of you 
have probably heard before - from more recent times but of unknown origin. A 
policeman was walking his beat one evening when he noticed an unfamiliar, 
slightly inebriated gentleman on his hands and knees, intently looking through the 
grass around a lamppost. When the policeman asked what he was doing, the man 
replied, "I dropped a quarter." Wishing to help, the officer asked him exactly 
where he had been standing when the coin fell out of his hands. The stranger 
raised his head, pointed down the street, and said, "On that comer." Then he bent 
over to continue his search. Taken aback, the policeman asked why he was 
searching here, if he dropped the coin a block away. The gentleman looked a bit 
puzzled as he slurred, "Anyone can see there's no light down there." 

As reform advocates continue to press for more effective principal ^ 
preparation programs, responsible educators continue - in good faith - to seek and 
eliminate flaws in existing practices of administrator certification. Might we be 
pouring our energies and resources into a search under the lamppost? Granted, the 
light surrounding self-knowledge glows less brightly than that illuminating 
stmctured manipulation of objective, generally accepted content, processes, and 
structures. Conventional terrain poses far less threat, uncertainty, complexity But 
what if it doesn't hold the answers? Is it possible that the elusive coin lies on a 
different comer? Might that comer, however dimly lit, comprise the intricacies of 
human character, personality, disposition? If we concede even a remote possibility 
of that, we have little choice but to consider venturing beyond the light 
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• Adults' readiness to learn depends far more on the demands of their 
professional roles than on academic pressure. 

These assumptions provide an exciting foundation for building a 
curriculum which can indeed guide the development of principals well-prepared for 
the task of leading schools to excellence. 

PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

The UH-LEA-Danforth Consortium has been established to design an 
alternative program for principal certification for selected students. Governance of 
the project IS truly collaborative. The PREP Board of Directors was formed to 
include the superintendents (or designees) of the fifteen oarticipating school 
districts and all of the faculty members of the Department of Educational 
Leadership and Cultural Studies (ELCS). The Board of Directors then created a 
steering committee composed of five school district administrators and four facuhy 
members. The Steering Committee formulates policy recommendations, and the 
Board of Directors sets policy. Two ELCS faculty members co-facilitate the 
development and implementation of the PREP Program. 

This pilot program marks a dramatic departure from the current certification 
program, which requires a given number of semester credit hours of traditional 
predominantly lecture-oriented coursework. Students participating in this program 
will receive University credit and Mid-management certification; however; the 
curriculum will consist substantially of reflective, field-based administrative 
experience as specified in an Individual Educational Plan (lEP) designed for each 
T^T'f ^^d"'0"al curriculum will be addressed as much as possible through other 
types of experiential learning, e.g., labomtories, simulations, etc. Each lEP will 

SssmKvY^^^^^^^^^ f "^'^'"^ ^"^^"^'^^ diagnostic/prescriptive 

assessment by the University. Leaming experiences will be self-pacedf allowing 
students to complete requirements at any time within the two-year period 

Students must be nominated by the school districts and approved by the 
r.V'nan^ Committee. Each student will be matched with at least one Mentor who is 
recognized as an outstanding practicing administrator and with a University 
professor whose expertise lies in the curriculum areas noted as needs in the lEP 
Both students and Mentors will have access to numerous profes^onallvei™ 
aSstralJon ' ''"^'^^^^^^ of educational' 

STUDENT SELECTION 
CRITERIA 

School distrticts are encouraged to select candidates for participation in the 
program who meet the entry requirements for admission to the UniveSy of 
Houston (see attached). Candidates should possess strong potential for outstanding 
administrative leadership as exhibited by the following ctocteriTt cs """'''""^'"^ 
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Crgativg, Risk Twicer, Innovative - Generates and recognizes innovative solutions in 
work-related situations. Exhibits openness to new ideas from others; demonstrates 
originality in developing policies and procedures. 

Educational Valups - Possesses a well-reasoned educational philisophy; receptive to 
new ideas and change; and is interested in students. Sets high performance goals 
and standards for self, subordinates, students, and the organization and is 
dissatisfied with average performance. Has a clear perspective of the role of 
education in society. 

Instructional Leadership. Classroom Snnpn/isinn . Understands the instructional 
process and is well-versed in a variety of instructional techniques. Is able to 
evaluate classroom instruction relative to teacher objectives and student 
performance and is able to work effectively with teachers to improve instruction. 

Leadership - Involves others in solving problems; recognizes when a group requires 
direction; mteracts with groups effectively; sets goals and guides others to 
accomplish tasks; utilizes appropriate interpersonal styles; and performs 
consistently over time. 

Oral ^ Written Cpmrnunic^ tioa - Clearly presents facts and ideas both ora% and in 
writing; communication is both precise and concise; uses lang^iage that is 
appropriate to the person or group. 

Organizational Ability - Plans and schedules the work of others; optimally uses 
resources; schedules own time and work effectively; when planning, considers 
constraints such as societal and govemmental factors. 

Personal Motivation. Fnerpy, Ambition - Actively attempts to influence events to 
achieve goals; considers work important to personal satisfaction; evaluates own 
work, hiitiates activities rather than merely reacts to situations; takes action beyond 
minimal requirements. Maintains a high energy level. Consistently follows 
through on assigned tasks. Develops and follows professional growth plans for self. 

Personality, Chf ^ risma, Impact, Proj er tinn - Makes a positive impact in all types of 

lZlrh^r\ ^ '^"'1°^ ""'Tu ^^^^ P^^j^^t that sense. Has ability to be 

a teacher, trainer, coach, and cheerleader. Exhibits confidence in self. 

Problem Analysis - Seeks and analyzes relevant and complex information to 
deteirnine the important elements of a problem; uses information to distinguish 
significance of problems; uses appropriate decision-making processes 
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Sensitivity, Human R^l«tinn. P^ ^p^^^n^^ . perceives the needs concern. «nH 

which information to share and with whom. 

In addition to the characteristics above, the following criteria xvill ..c.^ 
select students for a two-track program: ^"^^owing criteria will be used to 

Lnrfnf shorld not have more than twelve (12) semester credit 
LTh/h ^^"^^tional administration and should not 

T 1. n o administrative experience in the public schools- 
Track II - Students should have at least twelve (12) semester credit hour, of 
coursework in educational administration anSuld ha^^^^^^^^^ 
han two years of administrative experience. A student inTacTlI 
should also be willing to pursue a minimum of thirty (30) ser^ester 
credit hours of coursework related to the doctoral prog^^^^^^ 
administration and supervision and/or to mid-management suner- 
vision, or superintendent certification. *»scmeni, super- 

, . ^ PROCEDURES 
3. Autobiography of the Future (format attached). 

MENTOR SELECTION 
Th.« .„. , CRITERIA 

TypeT^cSe^ o" ""^^ two types of Mentors: 

should have achievedThe fXLr ^^P^ ' '^^"""^ 
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2. a record of demonstrating exceptional counseling skills; and 

of emXees ''"'^ °' " *^ «™**'and development 

Type n Mentors should have ihe following characterisfics: 

Ta prindpal; * "''"''"^ exceptionalperfonnance 

I' I-i'! J""^ f -"""Crated that they can teach what they know; and 
IveXmtTo^S ' ^"""^"^^^ ^""'"""'^ '° P-f--l 

^ „ ^ . PROCEDURES 

each s^t^^T^'^tlf,^^^^^ f TyP^ I Mentor for 

additional Type I Di ?^^^^^^^ districts may make available 

even if they rnornoS te smSfrt^er^^^^ ^^P^ ^ 

nominate more than the minimum numbi of C^pTmJ^ ^ ' u"" encouraged to 

Type II MeLr a^'a^r esume' for ^ach ""^''"""^ """"'^ ^^P^ I »d 

DISTRICT ALLOTMENT OF STUDENTS 

each T^orttrhtdS ^^'T" ^'ots (one in 

e^-S— 

schooIyearplutfo'^yt:X'rerS;r"""'^^''""^^ 
• °"ptu?f^r;f;e1^^^^^^^ ^"-^^'""'-^ ^^g^ar school year 

The"s,^il Comm?.? """"^''"^ -^S"'^' ^*o«' year. 

shoufefte^SSrCyr^^^^^^^ «• Districts 

participate. ^ ^ ^^^y give notification of intent to 
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Creative. Risk Taker, Innovative - Generates and recognizes innovative solutions in 
work-related situations. Exhibits openness to new ideas from others; demonstrates 
originality in developing policies and procedures. 

Educational Values - Possesses a well-reasoned educational philisophy; receptive to 
new ideas and change; and is interested in students. Sets high performance goals 
and standards for self, subordinates, students, and the organization and is 
dissatisfied with average performance. Has a clear perspective of the role of 
education in society. 

Instructional Leadership, Classroom Supervision - Understands the instructional 
process and is well-versed in a variety of instmctional techniques. Is able to 
evaluate classroom instruction relative to teacher objectives and student 
performance and is able to work effectively with teachers to improve instruction. 

Leadership - Involves others in solving problems; recognizes when a group requires 
direction; interacts with groups effectively; sets goals and guides others to 
accomplish tasks; utilizes appropriate interpersonal styles; and performs 
consistently over time. 

Oral & Written Communication - Clearly presents facts and ideas both orally and in 
writing; communication is both precise and concise; uses language that is 
appropriate to the person or group. 

Organizational Ability - Plans and schedules the work of others; optimally uses 
resources; schedules own time and work effectively; when planning, considers 
constraints such as societal and govemmental factors. 

Personal Motivation, Energy, Ambition - Actively attempts to influence events to 
achieve goals; considers work important to personal satisfaction; evaluates own 
work. Initiates activities rather than merely reacts to situations; takes action beyond 
minimal requirements. Maintains a high energy level. Consistently follows 
through on assigned tasks. Develops and follows professional growth plans for self. 

Personality, Charisma, Impact, Projection - Makes a positive impact in all types of 
situations. Has a sense of vision and is able to project that sense. Has ability to be 
a teacher, trainer, coach, and cheerleader. Exhibits confidence in self. 

Problem Analysis - Seeks and analyzes relevant and complex information to 
determine the important elements of a problem; uses information to distinguish 
significance of problems; uses appropriate decision-making processes. 
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Sensitivity, Human Relations Competence - Perceives the needs, concems, and 
personal problems of others; resolves conflicts; tactfully deals with individuals from 
varying backgrounds; effectively deals with people and emotional issues; knows 
which information to share and with whom. 

In addition to the characteristics above, the following criteria will be used to 
select students for a two-track program: 

Track I - Students should not have more than twelve (12) semester credit 
hours of coursework in educational administration and should not 
have had administrative experience in the public schools; 
Track II - Students should have at least twelve (12) semester credit hours of 
coursework in educational administration and should have no more 
than two years of administrative experience. A student in Track II 
should also be willing to pursue a minimum of thirty (30) semester 
credit hours of coursework related to the doctoral program in 
administration and supervision and/or to mid-management, super- 
vision, or superintendent certification. 

PROCEDURES 

Students in Track I and/or Track II will be selected by participating school 
districts. The Steering Committee reserves the right of final review of all 
candidates, Altemates should be selected for each student nominated in the event 
that a particular student does not pass Steering Committee Review. Districts are 
requested to submit the following data for each student selected: 

1. Application for admission to the University of Houston 

2. Personal resume" 

3. Autobiography of the Future (format attached). 

Selected students will routinely be initially admitted to the University on a 
Post- Baccalaureate basis. After fornial testing, i.e., GRE or Miller Analogies Test, 
the students will be admitted through regular University procedures. The 
University provides flexibility in admissions by allowing each faculty member to 
sponsor one student with demonstrated potential who does not meet all standard 
criteria. Formal program implementation will begin in September. 

MENTOR SELECTION 
CRITERIA 

The program will include two types of Mentors: 

Type I - Career Development and Instructional Resource Personnel 

The same general criteria being utilized for student selection (see p. 1) shall 
be used in the selection of Type I Mentors. In addition, Type I Mentors 
should have achieved the following: 

1 . a minimum of two (2) years of outstanding building-based adminis-trative 
experience (MAY CURRENTLY BE CENTRAL OFFICE PERSONNEL); 
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2. a record of demonstrating exceptional counseling skills; and 

3. an exemplary history of investing oneself in the growth and development 
of employees. 

Type II - Instructional Resource Only (tutorial and large group) 
Type II Mentors should have the following characteristics: 

1. will be recognized by their peers as having exceptional expertise in one or 

more areas of skill and knowledge necessary for exceptionalperformance 
as a principal; 

2. will have demonstrated that they can teach what they know; and 

3. will have demonstrated a willingness to contribute to the professional 

development of others 

PROCEDURES 

Collaborating school districts will designate at least one Type I Mentor for 
each student recommended for the program. The districts may make available 
additional Type I personnel. Districts are encouraged to nominate Type I Mentors 
even if they do not nominate students for the program. They are also encouraged to 
nominate more than the minimum number of Type I Mentors so that students will 
have access to experiences at all levels of administration and in diverse socio- 
economic, multi-cultural settings. Type II Mentors will be identified by 
collaborating school districts as they deem appropriate. The superintendent or 
his/her designee will provide a cover letter presenting the merits of each Type I and 
Type II Mentor and a resume" for each. 

DISTRICT ALLOTMENT OF STUDENTS 

Initially, each collaborating district will be allotted two student slots (one in 
each Track), for which the district will make a fimi commitment. Districts 
choosing not to fill both slots will notify one of the University Co-facilitators so that 
those slots may be offered to other participating districts. 

TIME FOR STUDENT ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 

Districts will have four options for providing time for student administrative 
experience: 

1. I/2-day teaching, 1/2-day administration for a full regular school year; 

2. 1/2-day teaching, 1/2-day administration for one semester during the regular 
school year plus forty-five (45) summer days; 

3. one day per week plus nine (9) additional days during the regular school year 

plus forty-five (45) summer days; or 

4. one full semester (90 days) during the regular school year. 

The Steering Committee recommends Option #4 for optimum benefit. Districts 
should indicate which option(s) they choose when they give notification of intent to 
participate. 



